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56 MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 



Elizabethan Plagiarism ( ?) : A Bit of Unappropriated Verse 

On page 86 of the recent reprint of the Elizabethan Club copy 
of the old play, Common Conditions, I mention in particular three 
rather extended manuscript insertions made by an Elizabethan 
reader. The second and third are rough variants of lines found 
in the printed text. The first, however, has no such source. As I 
read it, it runs thus : — 

" My hand here houering stands, to writ some prety verse to thee 
my morning mynd for to delight that wants the Joyes that be 
for vs — " 

In turning over the pages of Nicholas Breton I have come upon 
nearly the same words in a fragment of verse which the poet en- 
titles The Toyes of an Idle Head and prefaces with an interesting 
explanation (Breton's Works, ed. Grosart, vol. i: A Flourish vpon 
Fancie, etc., p. 35) : — 

" One sitting in dolefull dumpes by himselfe alone, thinking to 
haue written some dolorous discourse, was let by occasion: and, 
so, for want of time, wrote but onely sixe lynes, and left them 
vnfmished: the verses were these. (I like them, and therefore 
thought good to place them among other imperfections) : 

My hand here houering stands, 

to write some prety toye, 
My mourning mind for to delight, 

yt wants all worldly ioye: 
And Fancy offereth eke, 

fyne toyes for to indite vpon, 
To comfort thus my heauy heart, 

that is thus woe begon. 
But all in vaine: for why? 

my minde is so opprest with greefe, 
As all the pleasures in this world 

can lend me no releefe. 

Finis imperfecta." 

It will be observed that Breton does not claim the words as his 
own and that he suggests that the author, 'let by occasion' be- 
fore he could complete his poem, was the victim of a chance similar 
to that which Coleridge suffered when the never-enough-to-be- 
execrated visitor from Porlock interrupted him in the midst of 
Kubla Khan. However this may be, it seems likely that the scrib- 
bler in Common Conditions got the words from Breton's book, pub- 
lished in 1582, that is some six years after the appaient date of 
publication of the Elizabethan Club quarto. 

To my colleague, Professor Canby, I owe the ingenious sugges- 
tion that the two sets of amorous scrawls, of which the passage 
just referred to is a part, indicate that our copy of Common Condi- 
tions was employed as a go-between by a pair of Elizabethan lovers. 
If this be so, a date for the romance may perhaps be found in the 
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early years of the '80's, when Common Conditions was still a fash- 
ionable play and the lines quoted by Breton were fresh in readers' 
memories. 

Tucker Brooke. 

Yale University. 



Gulliver's Travels and Thomas Broavn 

In Modern Language Notes of February, 1917, Professor Thomp- 
son suggests that the satire at the expense of the scientists and 
philosophers in the Third Book of Gulliver's Travels may have 
been suggested by passages in Thomas Brown's Amusements 
Serious and Comical. I believe it is possible that another book 
by Brown gave Swift certain hints for the Fourth Voyage of 
Gulliver. This book is The Circe of Signior Giovanni Battista 
Gelli of the Academy of Florence. Consisting of Ten Dialogues 
between Ulysses and several Men transform 'd into Beasts: Satyri- 
cally representing the various Passions of Mankind and the many 
Infellicities of human Life. Done out of Italian by Mr. Tho. 
Brown, London, 1702. 

The Circe of Gelli, first published in 1549, met with great suc- 
cess and went through so many editions that sixteenth century 
reprints can today be procured easily and cheaply. I purchased 
at Florence a few years ago a copy printed at Venice, 1550, for 
three liri. It was soon brought to England where it appeared as 
Circes of J. B. Gello, Florentyne. Translated out of Italyon into 
Englyshe by H. Iden. J. Cawoode, London, 1557. Brown, in his 
preface, says there is need of a new translation and hopes " that 
Old Standard Wit will be very acceptable in a Modern Dress." 

There are many passages in Brown's version that resemble in 
a general way certain passages in Swift's satire; for example, the 
attack on physicians (pp. 44-48) and on luxurious living and 
drunkenness (pp. 37-39. Cf. A Voyage to the Eouyhnhnms, Chap- 
ter vi ). But the most striking resemblance is Gelli's Seventh 
Dialogue, between Ulysses and the Horse. Here we have many of 
the ideas found in the Voyage to the Houyhnhnms. Thus the 
horse is physically superior to man and far above him morally be- 
cause freed from human passions and vices. Temperance is the 
virtue of the horse, not of man. A paragraph will show how close 
is the resemblance between the Italian and the English satirist: 
Horse. " But if I should turn the Tables upon you, it wou'd make 
your Hair stand on end, perhaps, to think what wicked and abomi- 
nable Actions you men have been guilty of. Consult your own 
histories a little, and you will find how much Hatred and Ani- 
mosity, how many Fewds and Quarrels, how many Treasons and 
Murders, as well by Sword as by Poyson, which is a most execrable 



